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are but the reduction of a large apsidal composition, we may imagine that 
the principal group, in the upper part, was formed of Christ, standing on 
the mount and surrounded by a number of figures representing the saints 
venerated in the church, perhaps the very ones mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion. To the titulary saint, as at San Vitale, he is about to present the 
crown. Below are the two secondary scenes — the lamb and the sheep, 
and the deer drinking of the waters of life. The artist of the eapsella, 
being limited in space, could retain only the central figure of the main 
composition ; and, as there was no martyr present to whom the crown 
could be given, the outstretched arm of Christ was drawn back, and only 
the idea of the action remained. If the artist had not intended this for 
Christ, he would not have placed him on the mount, for the mount was 
already fully represented on the rim. 

The text of this monograph is a very thorough piece of work, careful 
and scholarly, as are all the writer's productions. He shows, as usual, a 
surprising range of acquaintance with monuments. The discussion of this 
single work leads him to marshal forth a long array of general facts and 
conclusions, in the domain of early-Christian archaeology, connected with 
the subject. The phototype plates of the eapsella and details of the church 
are excellent. — A. L. F., Jr. 

Charles Heebeet Moore. Development and character of Gothic 
Architecture. 8vo, pp. xix, 333; 191 illustrations. London and 
New York, 1890; Macmillan and Co. 

Mr. Moore's treatment of Gothic architecture, though in most parts 
but a summary of current knowledge, differs in form from the usual 
standard. This is intentional. He deprecates the customary predomi- 
nance given to aesthetic considerations, to accessories, to forms not log- 
ically consequent from true Gothic ideas. He tells us that he is forced 
to exclude from the sphere of genuine Gothic (p. v) the greater part of 
what has usually been called Gothic architecture, because of its failure to ex- 
hibit those qualties of design and construction which are distinctive. In fact, 
his assertion is, that Gothic architecture (p. vi) was never practised else- 
where than in France. The method of this book is thus briefly defined 
(p. vi). The French origin of Gothic is, indeed, now pretty generally ad- 
mitted on the continent of Europe ; but the exclusive claim of the architec- 
ture of France, in the Middle Ages, to be called Gothic has not thus far, so 
far as I know, been advanced. This being the case, nothing short of a close 
analysis and comparison of the different pointed styles of Europe — a work 
which, strange as it may seem, appears not before to have been undertaken — 
could be expected to establish a view so different from that which commonly 
prevails. 
10 
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According to Mr. Moore, every country claims to have as good a Gothic 
and sometimes as early a Gothic style as France, and the French have 
perhaps made no greater claim than either the English or the Germans to its 
original authorship (p. vn). For one familiar with the relative literature, 
this assertion is strange. On this supposition, the contents of the book 
are arranged in eleven chapters. In ch. I is given a Definition of Gothic, 
preceded by a sketch of the study of the style by previous -writers : the 
philosophy of the style is discussed, and certain principles are established 
as lying at its bases. As a summary, we will quote the following (p. 30) : 
In fine, then, Gothic architecture may be shortly defined as a system of con- 
struction in which vaulting on an independent system of ribs is sustained by 
piers and buttresses whose equilibrium is maintained by the opposing action 
of thrust and counter-thrust. This system is adorned by sculpture whose 
motives are drawn from organic nature, conventionalized in obedience to 
architectural conditions, and governed by the appropriate forms established by 
ancient art, supplemented by color design on opaque ground and more largely 
in glass. It is a popular church architecture, — the product of secular crafts- 
men working under the stimulus of national and municipal aspiration and 
inspired by religious faith. 

The principles being established, and it being shown that the develop- 
ment of vaulting so as to concentrate the thrust on given points constitutes 
the essence of Gothic, the next step is to study the history of Gothic Con- 
struction in France (ch. n). The church of Morienval is given as antici- 
pating some of the innovations carried out in the abbey church of St. 
Denis (1137-41), where there is a full system of sustaining ribs in the 
vaults, of which the transverse and longitudinal ones are pointed, and 
where the rib system for the first time wholly determines the forms and 
constitutes the strength of the vaults. Then follow, during the third quar- 
ter of the twelfth century, parts of the cathedrals of Senlis and Noyon, in 
which the Norman sexpartite vaulting was adopted ; and, later in the 
century, Notre Dame of Paris, Mantes and Laon. The advances and the 
differences in all these buildings are carefully and minutely discussed from 
the point of the construction of the vaults, the consequent grouping of the 
piers andsupporting shafts, themethod of counteracting the vault-thrusts,efc. 
Then follows an examination of the vaulting systems of the more advanced 
Gothic of the first half of the thirteenth century, in which the continuity 
of members, from the pavement upward, becomes an unvarying principle : 
S. Leu d'Esserent, Chartres, Reims, Amiens, St. Denis. The development 
of the flying buttress is then analyzed ; finally, other features, such as win- 
dows, choirs, facades, towers, and, in general, the external features. 

Chapter in treats of Pointed Construction in England. The usual and 
well-known buildings are described, and it is shown in what particulars 
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they approach, in what they differ from, true (= French) Gothic. The 
author's conclusion is (p. 169), that the early pointed architecture of the Mid- 
dle Ages in England is, with few exceptions, totally different in its nature 
from that of the same period in France ; and that in constructive principle it 
differs little, if at all, from the Norman- Romanesque. It is even easier to 
deliver a similar judgment on Pointed Construction in Germany, Italy, 
and Spain (ch. iv), at least with respect to the first two countries. This 
chapter is put together in even sketchier fashion than the preceding, partly, 
no doubt, because the author judges mainly, not from personal inspection, 
but from photographs and drawings. A few of the well-known buildings 
are spoken of in so far as they are more or less related to Gothic by their 
vaulting system. They are all condemned as un-Gothic. The only ex- 
ception is made in the case of some of the Spanish cathedrals which ap- 
proach more closely to the pure French types than any buildings erected 
outside of France. 

Chapters v to x are subsidiary, and deal with Gothic profiles in France 
and " pointed " profiles elsewhere ; with sculpture, both decorative and 
figured ; and with the other arts of painting and glass then subordinated 
to architecture and required in order to assure its complete effect. 

This analysis has been somewhat long ; but it was required to show the 
scope of the work. Mr. Moore brings to his task several qualifications. 
He is a clear and easy writer and unites a pleasing style to systematic 
thought. He is an excellent and ready draughtsman, and his sketches and 
copies from photographs, freely and artistically yet accurately made, are 
a welcome commentary to his text. An aesthetic appreciation of the works 
he describes is united to a quick perception of stylistic characters and dis- 
tinctions and a clear understanding of the constructive laws applied by 
Gothic architects with ever increasing ability as they came to realize their 
full possibilities. The result is an excellent work which cannot fail to 
give the average reader a clearer perception of the actual facts of the devel- 
opment and character of Gothic construction. Mr. Moore is quite right in 
thinking that such a book was sorely needed, and that nowhere else is 
the subject treated in exactly this manner. Perhaps it seems hardly fair 
that the great work done by French students should be overlooked, as it 
appears to be. Viollet-le-Due, the fetish of foreign (I mean non-French) 
students of French architecture, receives due homage, but another and a 
greater than he, Quieherat, appears to be unknown. And yet Quieherat 
was, thirty years and more ago, the founder and until his death the leader 
of a large school of French artists and archaeologists who appreciate their 
own architecture in just the way Mr. Moore says that it should be, but is 
not, appreciated. Viollet-le-Duc's geographical division of French schools 
was shattered by Quieherat, who substituted his famous classification into 
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classes, genera, species, and families, according to the system of vaulting 
employed. Mr. Moore would have derived much assistance, in determin- 
ing the genesis of the ribbed pointed cross-vault, from a perusal of the 
treatise on L' Architecture Romane in Quicherat's Melanges d'ArcMologie 
et d'Histoire, edited by M. de Lasteyrie. Intricate points in the earliest 
phases of transitional vaulting have been ably discussed, in view of exam- 
ples that appear to be unknown to Mr. Moore, by Robert de Lasteyrie 
and Eugene Lefevre-Pontalis (e. g., Bib. JEcole des Chartes, 1885 and 1886) 
both able pupils of Quicherat. 

It is apparent that, from confining his attention almost exclusively to 
Gothic structures, Mr. Moore has an imperfect acquaintance with Roman- 
esque monuments. He would not otherwise have asserted (p. 16) that 
Romanesque builders rarely vaulted their naves, or have supposed (and 
marvelled at it) that semi-tunnel vaults over aisles were brought into use 
to support cross-vaults over the nave (p. 12) ; whereas, as a matter of fact, 
they were first used, in Provence, to sustain the thrust of the tunnel- vaults 
of the nave, thus explaining their raison-d'etre. This lack of familiarity 
prevents his noticing the possibility of the Rhenish (instead of the Nor- 
man) origin of the ribs, in support of which Quicherat gives quite a list 
of monuments. The most admirable part of the book is chapter ii, on 
Gothic Construction in France, in which the writer deals with monuments 
thoroughly familiar to him : it is sufficiently detailed to be of permanent 
value. A suspicion may be felt that the dates are slightly anticipatory : 
a hasty comparison I have made shows that Mr. Moore usually dates his 
transitional buildings earlier than is done by French writers. 

Two points were announced as necessary to be proved. (1) Gothic 
architecture originated in France: (2) It was never practised outside of 
France. The first point is superfluous, being granted on all hands. Has 
Mr. Moore proved the second ? It being conceded that Gothic is of French 
origin, when we find it in other countries it must be (a) either purely 
French or (6) modified by local artists or styles : no other categories are 
possible. Therefore, when Mr. Moore declines to call any English or 
Spanish buildings Gothic, because they are either purely French and there- 
fore do not belong to the country, or because they have received local 
modifications and are therefore not purely French, it seems as if he were 
guilty of logical inconsequence. Canterbury and Westminster are French, 
and therefore there is no English Gothic ; Salisbury and Wells are Angli- 
cized, and therefore there is no pure Gothic in England. Even Mr. Moore 
is forced to grant that some of the Spanish cathedrals (such as Burgos, 
Toledo, and Leon) are quite pure in style, and all who have studied them 
will agree with him and not deny them a place, because, for example, the 
flying buttresses at Burgos are headed directly against the wall instead of 
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being received by a pier. One cannot fail to see that Mr. Moore is inclined 
to magnify divergences, and sometimes even to indulge in what resembles 
sophistry. He fully endorses a link in transitional Gothic, such as Laon 
or Noyon or Senlis, where the wall-space, for example, is still largely pre- 
served, and the windows have not yet occupied the entire space between 
the wall-ribs ; but he would deny the Gothicity of such an arrangement in 
a Spanish or English building erected ten or twenty years later, because 
in the meantime French architecture had reached a more advanced stage. 

So much for general conclusions. I shall not enter into details except 
in one case — the discussion of Gothic in Italy. As, in the few pages here 
devoted to this most interesting subject, there are many grave errors, it 
seems hardly right to let them pass unchallenged. The first sentences are 
(p. 181): During the twelfth century Gothic architecture had no marked in- 
fluence upon Italy. The church ofS. Andrea of Vercelli, which is said to have 
been begun in 1219, gives evidence, in its Gothic vaulting system, of transal- 
pine influence ; but it is an exceptional instance, and it was not before the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century that Italy began really to yield, in some measure, 
to the taste for pointed design. Three assertions are here made, and each 
one is directly contrary to the facts. A considerable number of churches 
in Italy begun before or shortly after 1200 have cross-vaults, domed, with 
pointed transverse and wall ribs, both sexpartite and quadripartite on an 
oblong plan. Some of these churches are summarily described in' Mothes' 
Die Baukunst des Mittelalters inltalien. S. Andrea at Vercelli, instead of 
standing as a solitary instance, is but one in a long series which begins in 
about 1170. It is a fact — though none of the hand-books and text-books 
appear to have embodied it for the information of travellers — that Italy 
contains a larger number of transitional buildings built at an earlier date 
and in a purer style than any to be found in either England or Germany. 
And yet we are continually being told by writers who, with their eyes shut, 
receive it as a tradition, one from another, that there was no pointed archi- 
tecture worth mentioning in Italy until the middle of the xm century. 

The next step taken by Mr. Moore in his investigations of the Italian 
style leads him to speak of San Francesco of Assisi ; then follows the stereo- 
typed series of Sta. Maria Novella, Sta. Croce, and Sta. Maria del Fiore, 
at Florence ; San Petronio at Bologna ; etc. As an example of the care- 
lessness and lack of investigation shown in this chapter, we cite the fol- 
lowing (p. 186) : Of these cathedrals Siena and Orvieto are among the 
most important and characteristic. They differ little, however, from other 
vaulted pointed buildings in Italy except in general proportions, etc. Now, 
Siena is not pointed and Orvieto is not vaulted, and both differ thoroughly 
from the buildings of Florence, Bologna, etc., in what ways it would be 
too long to state here. One more statement in this chapter (p. 191) 
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remains to be noticed : The apsidal aisle never occurs, and the apse is never 
provided with really Gothic buttresses. It is true that both of these features 
are rare in Italian buildings, but they do occur. Flying buttresses are 
used in San Francesco of Bologna (1236-45), in Sta. Chiara of Assisi 
(1258), in San Francesco of Assisi (1232-53), and, I believe, in Sta. Corona 
of Vicenza. Side-aisles around the choir are used at San Francesco of 
Bologna (1236-45) and in two great churches more or less dependent in 
style upon it, Sant' Antonio at Padua and San Petronio at Bologna 
(projected). Other examples are : San Francesco of Piacenza (xm cent.) ; 
Sta. Sophia of Padova ; the abbey-church of Sta. Trinita at Venosa ; and 
the cathedral of Acerenza. The last two churches are in Southern Italy. 
Therefore, though the Italians clung tenaciously to the simple basilical 
apse, they were not without representatives of the richer type of the North. 
— A. L. Feothingham, Jk. 

Eugene Muntz. Les Archives des Arts. Receuil de documents in- 
Sdits ou peu connus. Premiere Serie (Bib. Int. de l'Art). 8vo, 
pp. 196. Paris, 1890 ; Librairie de l'Art. 

M. Muntz is a most indefatigable searcher of archives, and appears to 
have an inexhaustible supply of documents relating to the history of art 
copied by him or for him. It is his usual habit to publish them in related 
series, as, for example, those on the Vatican Archives, the Medici Collec- 
tions, the Arts at the Papal Court, etc. In the present instance, however, 
he gives us a miscellaneous collection, extending over a period of more 
than five centuries and related to nearly every country in Europe. Me- 
diaeval documents are published under the headings : Giottino at Borne 
(1369); Notes on Tapestry in the Middle Ages. To the Renaissance be- 
long : Accounts of the Ghiberti Gates ; A new MS. of the Treatise on Per- 
spective by Piero della Francesco, ; The Annunciation by Bernardo Rosel- 
lino at Empoli ; Four letters of the medallist Melioli; Preface to the treatise 
on Arithmetic of Luca Pacioli ; The atelier of tapestries of Milan in the xv 
century; The tapestries of Westminster under Henry VIII; Letters of Titian 
and of Giidio Clovio to the Duchess of Parma. Nearly one-half of the vol- 
ume is occupied with the text of letters of artists, archaeologists or patrons 
and friends of art. Of these the most important series consists of Mariette's 
correspondence with the famous Venetian architect and writer Temanza 
(b. 1705, d. 1789). They date from 1766 to 1772 and relate almost en- 
tirely to works of art : they are of considerable interest as referring to 
many sales of collections and single works and as containing artistic judg- 
ments of value. Of less interest is the more personal correspondence of 
Millin with Nibby from 1813 to 1817. 



